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ABSTBACT 

Historically, the college administration vas the 
president alone, and the essential, if not only, qualification for 
the position vas that he Jbe a scholar. To meet the multifarious 
demands of running today's institution of higher learning, -che 
president has been joined by an administrative team, each member 
specializing in a particular aspect of administrative operation. The 
emergence of a considerable amount of literature dealing directly or 
indirectly with the evaluation of college and university 
administrators suggests a growing concern for the assessment of 
administrative performance. There would also appear to be concensus 
on the desirability of professional development for administrators, 
to the extent that it is financially feasible. The traditional 
approach to evaluation has been the use of instruments for rating the 
various desirable characteristics or activities. Another approach is 
that of the evaluation committee. The evaluation proc/ess should b^ 
continuous and ongoing. No one method or model of evaluation is 
necessarily the correct approach, since each must be fashioned to 
meet the needs of the particular institution and its setting. But 
while the practice is still quite limited, the idea is alive, and the 
approaches are beqinninq to become more sophisticated. A biblioqraphy 
is included. Faculty development will be considered in an upcominq 
issue of "Besearch Currents." (Author/flSE) 
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later issue of Research Currents this spring. Despite the separation 
.of the topic it is hoped that the inherent relationship between evalv 
uation and development will be evident throughout. 

Part One: Evaluation of Administrators ^ 

Personnel evaluation may be defined as a process of review to 
assess individual perfonnance and to make a value judgment con- 
cerning this assessment for the benefit of both the individual and 
the organization. The assessment helps identify areas of needed 
and/or desired individual improvement, and the value judgment 
clarifies the areas, ways, and means of personal and professional 
development that will enhance individual and, consequently, insti- 
tutional perfonmance. Evaluation of people and institutions in 
some way is inevitable; it is happening continuously, whether in- 
formally or fonmally. The purpose of any structured system of evalu- 
ation is simply to give greater direction and effectiveness to the 
process. *'The formal system will complement an infonmal evalua- 
tion system. It will not— it cannot— r^ce (it)" (Anderson 1975, 

p. UK , . 

' The recent interest in administrator evaluation is part ot the 
trend toward total institutional evaluation and development. This 
has been prompted in part by a general appreciation of the need 
to improve the management of colleges and universities. It also has 
been catalyzed by the . fairly recent, but nonetheless increasing pres- 
sures for "accountability*^ from both external .(e.g., legislative) and 
internal (e.g., faculty) sources alike. For example, the AAUP's 1974 
Committee *T' statement clearly stipulates the expected significant 
faculty contribution to "judgments and decisions" regarding not 
only the selection of academic administrators but their "retention or 
nonretention" as well (AAUP 1977). If evaluation is inevitable, and 
justifiable reasons for a systematic evaluation of administrators 
exist, then it may well be appropriate for administrators to take the 
initiative to help shape the "how." 

Rationale 

The most common rationale for evaluating administrators in- 
cludes the following (synthesized from Anderson, Genova et al.. 
Miller, Nordvall, and Surwill and Heywood): 

• To identity, through evaluation feedback, needed areas of 
individual professional development and personal growth. 

• To improve individual administrative perfonmanre. 

• To help define more clearly individual objectives consistent 
with institutional missions and goals. 

• To improve internal communications, administrative team- 
work, and the overall management of the institution. 

• Vo reward outstanding administrative perfonnance. 

• To validate the selection, retention, salary and promotion 
processes. 

• To inventory personnel resources for reassignment or training. 

• To help answer the external demands for accountability 
from government, trustees, alumni, and the general public, and thus 
improve the credibility of the administrative process. 

• To help answer the internal demands for accountability from 
faculty and students (who ask. If I am subject to evaluation, why 
not administrators?), and thus improve the. credibility of the 
administrative process. 

• To enlighten all audiences regarding the institution's integrity 

and worth. . , 

Traditionally, evaluation has been a downward process, with its 
inception at the lower end of the heirarchy, and with faculty 
evaluating students and administrators evaluating faculty. The ad- 



vent of student and peer input in the evaluation of teaching intro- 
duced upward and parallel factors. The bridge to admiriistrator 
evaluation probably was sjaanned through the evaluation of depart- 
ment chairmen. Governing boards, who hold the final authority for 
appointing presidents, also have the authority for presidential ac- 
countability, and therefore, the evaluation of presidents and other 
administrators. Brewster was perhaps the first to emphasize this 
in 1969 when, after assuming the presidency of Yale University, 
he requested an evaluation of his perfonnance on completion of 
his first seven years in office. Since then, a number of other insti- 
tutions, both public and private, and a few state systems (e.g., the 
State University of New York and the Minnesota State University 
System) have implemented policies requiring the periodic evalua- 
tion of their chief executive officers, usually in conjunction with 
provisions for periodic professional leave and development op- 
portunities. 

However, such governing board authority for accountability con- 
comitantly may be delegated to the institutional president for the 
evaluation of his or her staff. It is the president who therefore should 
assume the responsibility for any administrator evaluatio/i program. 
Ideally, all administrators, from the president on down, should be 
subject to evaluation, and presidential evaluation, particularly if it 
is self-initiated, makes that of other administrators more acceptable. 
All persons and constituencies with whom the person under review 
interacts, and who thus are knowledgeable about his or her per- 
formance, should be involved in the process (Genova et al., 1976, 
p. 142; Nordvall 1975, p. 2). The immediate supervisor of the 
person being reviewed normally conducts the evaluation,^ with 
assistance from others. The appropriateness of the degree of up- 
ward, parallel, and downward input; of total, selective or represen- 
tative participation; and of the use of outside consultant/evaluators 
depends on the nature of the position being evaluated, the size of 
institution or unit, and other features peculiar to the setting and 
situation. The more comprehensive the scheme, the more valid 
the results; but this must be weighed against the factor of desira- 
bility in terms of time, effort, cost, and practicability. 

Perfonnanc:e, Goals, and Criteria 

Any evaluation process must have a general frame or normative 
reference against which to measure and assess the observed out- 
comes. An individual's perfonnance, for example, might be com- 
pared with that of (1) his or her predecessors in the position, (2) 
all other individuals cun-ently in similar positions, (3) a platonic 
''ideal" performance, (4) one's past perfonnance, (5) one's own 
performance goals, and/or (6) the perfonnance expectations others 
have for him or her. Only with such reference(s) can the discrep- 
ancy between the present state and the expected or desired condi- 
tions be ideritified, and can bridging the gap be encouraged and 
accomplished. 

While all of these considerations may enter into administrator 
evaluation, the essence of the process rests with the assessment 
of competency-based perfonnance vis-a-vis clear goal expectations 
for the administrator— his or her own and those that superiors 
(e.g., for the president, the board of trustees) and subordinates have 
for the evaluatee. Thus, multidimensional comparisons would be 
possible not only between, say, the deans expectations and per- 
ceptions of his or her own perfonnance, but also the faculty's ex- 
pectations and the president s perceptions, the president's" expec- 
tation? and the dean's own perceptions, and so on. 

Determination of and agreement on clear performance goals, 
priorities and expectations obviously are critical to the evaluation 
process and should reflect written administrative role definitions 
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(general goals/expectations) and job descriptions (more specific re- 
sponsibilities) articulated at the time of appointment (e.g., through 
"mission contracts'*). The traditions and unique character of the 
institution, its purpose, and constituency, and any unusual current 
problems and issues should also be considered. The concept of 
"management by objectives" (MBO) is frequently proposed as a 
useful approach to arriving at common goals and priorities, identi- 
^ng specific areas of administrative responsibility, and agreeing 
upon measures for assessing the contribution of individual mem- 
bers. The use of "growth contracts" for administrators (Gross 1976) 
is one adaptation of the MBO process that may also contribute 
not only to the identification of administrative goak but to the over- 
all evaluation and development of administrators. 

According to Anderson (1975, pp. 27-33), criteria for adminis- 
trator evaluation should relate to each of the following areas: edu- 
cation and experience, productivity and efficiency, performance cri- 
teria, leadership, management, personal performance, personal 
qualities, educational statesmanship, political and fiscal astuteness, 
and administrative style. Desirable characteristics for administrators 
that have been proposed (e.g., Hlllway, 1973; Cohen and March, 
1974; Fenker, 1975) normally cover such general categories as 
quality and effectiveness of work, interpersonal relationships, 
leadership ability, professional interest, commitment to the institu- 
tion, and personal integrity. Qualities, traits, and skills pertinent to 
each area speak to specific aspects of planning, resource utilization, 
problem-solving, decision -making, communicating, and other 
operating methods. 



Approaches and Uses 

The traditional approach to evaluation has been the use of in- 
struments for rating the various desirable characteristics or activi- 
ties, usually on a scale or continuum that indicates the extent to 
which the person being evaluated demonstrates competence or 
activity for) each trait (e.g., "high — low," "always — never," etc.), 
and sometimes including, overall performance assessment items. To 
preclude the "halo e^ect," appropriate questionnaire items 
would contain an element of mutual exclusivity between their 
polar options. More sophisticated appraisal forms have begun to 
incorporate provisions for the evaluator to indicate both where the 
evaluatee is and where he or she should be on the scale in light of 
his or her performance expectations and perceptions and those of 
others. While standardized forms are common for ♦he evaluation of 
students and faculty today, validali-i instrumen.: dealing with ad- 
ministrator evaluation, where they may exist, are still fugcdve docu- 
ments. (For examples of a few administrator evaluation forms, see 
Fenker 1975; Miller 1974; Rasmussen 1976; Stroup 1976; and Sur- 
will and Heywood 1976.) 

Another approach to adm3nistrator evaluation is a modificetion 
of the "search committee^' model proposed Anderson (1975), 
which makes use of an ad hoc evaluation committee comprised of 
members drawn from the evaluatee s various constituencies. This 
normally would include trustees (primarily m presidential evalua- 
tions), other academic administratdrs, faculty, students, alumni, 
and perhaps others as may be appropriate. The committee pre- 
pares an assessment portfolio that conJains a description of the role, 
a "self-evaluation statement" submitted by the person under review 
(reflecting his or her perceptions, expectations, personality, ad- 
ministrative style, etc.), various "descriptive and evaluative state- 
ments representing the vaiid interests of the various constituen- 
cies," and a "consensus s^'at€mei^t with dissents or minority state- 
ments, if any. of the entire committee" (p. 1). 
n 



Whatever method is used, the primary purpose in evaluating 
administrators is to help the individual improve his or her job per- 
, formance and satisfaction. The firfdings should be studied by the 
immediate supervisor (a trustee committee, in the case of presiden- 
tial evaluation) who makes his or her own evaluation in light of the 
total picture. The supervisor then revi.ews the summarized results 
in person yvith the evaluatee, commending and reenforcing positive 
behavior while exploring ways and means of professional growth 
in any areas of desired or needed infiprovement, and assisting the 
individual in establishing or modi^ng his or her developmental 
goals. Of course, the person under review should have the oppor- 
tunity to explain, clarify, or.appea' any judgments he or she feels 
are ambiguous, unfair, misinterpreted, or inappropriate. 

The evaluation process should be continuous and ongoing. The 
formal evaluation of an individual should not be on an ad hoc or 
crisis basis but rather on a regular (though flexible) cycle of perhaps 
every two-to-five years, depending upon the particular circum- 
stances. When and how a program is initiated also depends upon 
the organizational climate of the institution. Tne objectives and 
processes of an evaluation program should be clearly stated and 
the use of the results known and accepted by all concerned. Those 
being reviewed should know and agree to the criteria of evaluation 
and understand that the purpose is positive and developmental 
rather than judgmental in any threatening sense. (Bridging the gap 
between the use of personnel evaluation for professional develop- 
ment vis-a-vis retention/promotion decisions remains an agonizing 
and unresolved issue.) The confidentiality rights of individuals must 
be assured and maintained throughout. And, perhaps most im- 
portant, all who are involved must perceive any formal method of 
assessment as more desirable and helpful than the already present 
continuous process of informal evaluation by itself. 



Further Considerations 

No one, method or model of evaluation is necessarily the "cor- 
rect" approach, since each must be fashioned to meet the needs of 
the particular institution and its setting. The objectives are the 
same; it is only the processes that differ, although all no doubt will 
contain both objective arid subjective measures to some degree, 
since administrators deal as much with people and ideas as with 
conaete things. Initial efforts should be regarded and publicized as 
experimental in nature so that the method itself can be evaluated 
and its validity determined. Provision for including the self-evalua- 
tion of the person under review enhances the acceptance and" 
meaningfulness of the process. Furthermore, it should be assumed 
that the evaluation process not only records but, to some extent 
also influences individual attitudes and behavior. 

Administrator evaluation obviously is' no simple, clear-cut pro- 
cess. Higher education does not lend itself readily to systematic 
assessment Nor are administirative skills and performance subject 
to tidy measurement Dressel has identified four major underlying 
problems: (1) defining exactly what administration is vis-a-vis 
leadership and management; (2) the difficulty of delineating the 
power of administrators in light of the complicated organizational 
hierarchy and both internal and external sources of authority and 
influence; (3) the lack of clear and generally accepted criteria of 
adminish-ative success; and (4) that administrators often "purposely 
communicate in ambiguous ways" (1976, pp. 376;82). Thus, the 
difficulty of reh., g missions and programs to competencies and 
performances manifestly complicates the development of precise 
measurenient techniques. Nonetheless, in appreciation of the de- 
sirability of and perhaps need for administrator evaluation, there are 
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scholars and practitioners who have begun to accept the challenge. 
While the practice is still quite limited, the idea is alive, and the 
approaches are beginning to become more sophisticated. 

ImplicatioRS 

Briefly summarized, the evaluation process is a review of per- 
formance vis-a-vis goal expectations and individual potential 
through the use of appropriate assessment techniques that involve 
those persons with whom the individual interacts so as to determine 
areas of needed and desired professional development. 

Even though the evaluation of administrators is neither simple 
nor panacean. it can offer promise. A systematic program properly 
conceived and implemented can be educative in many ways for all 
concerned including trustees and faculty. It can provide a sense of 
security not only for the community but for the individual being 
evaluated. With an open and supportive approach, it can contribute 
to a climate of mutual trust and respect that will lead to greater in- 
stitutional morale and individual motivation. Most important, it can 
assist in recognizing areas of needed and/or desired personal 
growth and professional improvement and can help to identify 
and encourage appropriate opportunities for developing the 
leadership potential of the individual and his or her contribution, 
to the effective operation oi the total academic enterprise. 

Whether realized through self-assessment, an infonnnal evaluation 
process, or a structured appraisal system, the desire for self-im- 
provement is inherent in the nature of human beings. Numerous 
opportunities for the professional development of college and uni- 
versity administrators already exist at national, regional, and even 
local levels. But there are still many unmet needs, and a program of 
staff growth and development must begin at home. These concerns 
will be addressed in a later issue of ERIC Research Currents. % 
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